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DISCUSSION 


THE AIM AND CONTENT OF AN INTRODUCTORY 
ETHICS COURSE: A SYMPOSIUM BY SEVEN 
AMERICAN PROFESSORS 


Professor Brogan: 


The immediate aim of an introductory course in ethics should be to 
give to the students knowledge of whatever facts and theories will help 
them to formulate their attitudes to ethical matters, and to encourage 
them to build up habits of critical and reasonable thinking about ethical 
problems. An ulterior aim, especially for the more able students, should 
be the use of reflective criticism in morality as an introduction to the gen- 
eral problem of philosophy—that is, the reflective study of all the values 
of life, both separately in such special studies as logic, ethics, and aesthet- 
ics, and comprehensively in the systematic study of the interpretation and 
validity of our general evaluations and critical attitudes. 

The first step in the teaching of ethics should involve some study of the 
moral opinions and attitudes of the students in the class, since they cer- 
tainly do not come to an ethics course with their minds like blank pieces 
of paper. The precise formulation of some of their typical attitudes can 
be done in various ways. The discussion of the student attitudes will 
raise problems as to the relativity or universality of moral standards. 
With this question in mind, some short historical or genetic studies may 
be made of specific moral topics, such as, e.g., the history of standards of 
punishment. This historical material, and the contemporary material 
about the students or others, should be treated not merely descriptively 
but as material for thought concerning the problem of the unity or di- 
versity of moral standards and principles. In this factual part of his 
course, a teacher should not attempt to give the students what they can 
get more adequately in other social and psychological studies. The philos- 
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opher should use only those facts that throw light on the question of the 
nature of ethical reasoning and ethical standards. Comparative ethics 
in such a course should be confined to its use as an introduction to re- 
flective thinking about moral matters. 

One partial or universal ethical standard seems to be that the deter- 
mination of right or reasonable conduct is in terms of what the knowledge 
available to the agent at the time of decision indicates will be better on 
the whole for the totality of interested persons than could otherwise be 
done. The analysisof this standard shows that there must be the following 
five parts of ethical theory in addition to the discussion of the universality 
of moral standards. First, there is the problem of defining the different 
moral concepts, such as right, wrong, ought, duty, duties, rights, responsi- 
bility, etc. Second, there is the explanation of the nature and place of 
knowledge in the foundation of morality, its relation to motives, inten- 
tions, and results, and its connection with religious belief. Third, there 
is the problem of value, the nature and the criteria of better and worse, 
or good and bad. Fourth, there is the study of moral distribution: Whose 
good or bad should be included within the totality which the action deals 
with, and how should the values be distributed among them? In this con- 
nection all the problems of justice arise. Fifth, there is the problem of the 
alternatives of action: What is meant by saying that this action is better 
than could otherwise be done? Here the arguments about determinism 
must be faced in their moral aspects. There are thus six main parts to 
ethical theory in its attempt to formulate a standard for the determina- 
tion of what is right or wrong in conduct. Briefly these may be called 
unity of morality, definition of moral concepts, knowledge in morality, 
value, distribution, choice. I am assuming that a course in ethics should 
be concerned primarily with the determination of right and wrong. The 
motivation to right is primarily a matter of earlier training, though per- 
haps there are some philosophical problems here. But philosophy cannot 
make people be moral. 

After the different aspects of the moral standard have been studied, 
with some historical or contemporary material as needed, and with illus- 
trations from concrete problems to which the different theories can be 
applied, the last part of the ethics course should be devoted to the for- 
mulation of a method for applying ethical standards to the solution of 
moral problems. In a short course no attempt should be made to cover 
all the main moral problems, but the method of investigating moral prob- 
lems should be illustrated by an analysis and discussion of a few major 
problems, with emphasis on an investigative approach to the problems. 
Here the worst thing the instructor can do is to attempt to substitute his 
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own views about the solution of moral problems for the previous views 
of the students. The instructor should try to show the student what is a 
reasonable standard for decision about moral matters and what is the 
method for investigating moral problems. Our chief human trouble lies 
neither in deliberate wrongdoing nor in demonstrably incorrect moral 
beliefs, but in the inability to agree on what are the reasonable moral 
standards and methods for dealing with moral problems. A course in 
ethics should try to make some slight contribution to reasonable opera- 
tions of thought concerning these problems. 


A. P. BROGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Professor Barrett: 


I shall assume that the course under consideration is offered not only 
for students who expect to pursue extensive further studies in technical 
philosophy, but with equal regard for the larger number who may desire 
it for purposes of personal interest or because of relationships to their 
major subject. Furthermore, it is assumed that although positive synthe- 
sis may occupy an important place along with analysis, yet the aim is 
to be, unvaryingly, that of investigation, not the inculcation of doctrines 
especially dear to the instructor. 

I. Aims.—Of numerous aims which might be mentioned for an intro- 
ductory course in ethics, I shall emphasize the following: 

1. Such a course should seek to make vivid and interesting the nature 
and problems of the life of value. That is to say, effort is to be made to 
overcome what William James called the “blindness with which we are all 
afflicted in regard to the feelings of creatures and people different from 
ourselves.”’ If the student is to think spontaneously and sincerely upon 
subjects suggested by the course, it will be because those subjects, as 
expressions of human experience, have taken on for him a personal and 
profoundly dramatic significance. The foe of development in ethics has 
not been the search for absolute standards, but the declarations of certain 
ethicists that their standards were absolute. 

2. A further objective of such an introductory course would be the 
cultivation of a disciplined moral feeling—a moral taste. By this I mean 
a power of discrimination, balance of judgment, a sense of nicety in com- 
parison and contrast. This purpose is analogous to that widely recognized 
in introductory courses in literature, art, and the sciences. In relation to 
the majority of students, a chief task must be that of effectively calling 
attention to the need for an intelligent interpretation of the experiences of 
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life in terms of values, but of calling attention to this in such a way that 
actually they will make an effort at such interpretation intelligently. 
3. A third aim will embrace the development of a vigorous interest in 





and curiosity about the world of social relationships. Here, I think, social 
structure should be stressed as the object of consideration, rather than the 
technique of its repair. I mean that it does not seem to me to lie within 
the purpose of an introductory course in ethics to attempt the solution 
of numerous current social problems. To deal with such problems without 
the necessary, but here obviously impossible, preliminary investigations in- 
to their economic, political, psychological, and biological phases is to delib- 
erately encourage a pernicious form of superficiality. Clearly this is not 
the place to attempt solutions of contemporary issues of labor and capital, 
crime and punishment, marriage and divorce, private property, single tax 
and socialism, prostitution, law enforcement, prohibition, war, and the 
ultimate destiny of civilization. On the other hand, the student may be 
led to see men as ends in themselves—as extraordinarily interesting and 
worthy ends, so interesting and worthy that no investigation can be too 
tedious and no effort too hard through which specific social problems may, 
in the course of years, come to be understood and effectively dealt with. 
The preliminary task is to lay bare how largely social the individual life 
really is, and how imperatively this social nature requires strong traits of 
individuality as roots for its nourishment. 

4. A final aim which may be mentioned is the achievement of critical 
ability in dealing with possible methods of moral adjustment. Interest in 
social issues, taken by itself, may become sentimental or fantastic and end 
in ill-advised propaganda or dreams of utopia. Method must be measured 
rigorously against method, and method against problem. Painstaking 
care, discriminating judgment—something of the meaning of these and of 
their importance to moral society must be made clear. 

II. Content.—With the aims proposed in mind, as well as others which 
might be suggested, it would seem that the following might well constitute 
items of content for the course: 

1. An analysis of moral experience: Beginning with the fact of human 
experiences of moral values, at least a brief account of the nature of these 
experiences must be sought. How far such an account may be allowed to 
lead into considerations of psychological problems, or into the history of 
the growth of moral ideas from primitive times, must depend upon the 
maturity of the class and the time allowed for the course. But moral 
value, as a human experience, cannot well be altogether ignored, and 
provides a feasible starting point for discussion. 
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2. Consideration of historical positions: Reflection cannot but be en- 
riched by familiarity with historical thought, especially where it is made 
available to the student through a reading of the works of the classical 
moralists themselves. In any age, thought upon problems of motive and 
conduct is perilous if undertaken without perspective. Acquaintance with 
past efforts which have proved fruitful, and, likewise, with those which 
were barren, is a means of avoiding waste in experimentation. The pre- 
cise comparison of carefully developed systems provides the finest training 
for critical insight and sound judgment. 

Naturally, if a truly historical spirit is to be maintained, classical 
systems will not be reviewed as so many logical mechanisms. These sys- 
tems will be regarded as interpretations of life and society which living 
men wrought out of their experiences in dealing with the attitudes and 
personalities of their age. As such, they make accessible an intellectual 
vantage point quite beyond the reach of one living totally in his own 
generation. 

3. Analysis of social implications: While holding that a course in 
ethics should be a course in moral philosophy, rather than in the cause and 
cure of specific social ailments, nevertheless the social implications of con- 
duct must be regarded as of primary importance. The nature and basis of 
social obligations, particularly of economic and political obligation, should 
not be omitted. But emphasis is here to be placed upon the fundamental 
problem which is also the moral problem. The understanding of structure 
and function is preliminary to diagnosis, and diagnosis is a prerequisite to 
sound therapeutics. An introductory course cannot be expected to reach 
the stage of therapeutics in its study of complex society. But this does 
not diminish the importance of laying foundations for later successful 
diagnosis of specific maladies. 

4. Practice in critical analysis: Through continuous practice in com- 
parison, and by attention directed toward the detection of fallacy and 
inconsistency in representative positions, critical ability is stimulated. 
Such practice is provided in smaller classes by discussion of required read- 
ing in the works of the moralists, but even here, I think, discussion should 
not be allowed to supplant writing. Repeated exercises calling for dis- 
criminating reading and deliberate effort after clarity of thought and ex- 
pression, hold a value for the immature student which may scarcely be 
said to have received due recognition in the average undergraduate 
course. 

If the impertinence were permissible, it might be added in conclusion 
that the success of such a course depends chiefly upon the instructor’s sin- 
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cerity and imagination. These are not measurable in terms of his familiar- 
ity with the literature of his field, alone, nor by his enthusiasm for the 
dialectical problems which it suggests, nor even by his zeal for reform, but 
by his ability to be profoundly curious about and to feel vividly the values 
which widely varied human beings of his own and other ages find in their 
experiences. Lacking this form of what we may call “moral imagination,”’ 
the instructor of elementary ethics is as seriously handicapped, one sus- 
pects, as would be a color-blind teacher of mural painting. 
CLIFFORD BARRETT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Professor Givler: 

If a course in ethics is to enlighten the student, or show him what sort 
of a world he actually lives in, it should have one or more of the following 
purposes, and the more of them it has, the better will it perform this 
function. 

1. To disturb the belief that moral maxims are either valid guides for 
conduct, or a sufficient justification of what happens to be deemed praise- 
worthy. 

2. To give some idea of the moral geography of the world, by showing 
how, especially in unenlightened communities, the mores can make any- 
thing right. 

3. To divorce ethical thinking from recondite metaphysical problems, 
and restore the zest which Socrates and the Stoics gave it. 

4. To show that the only basis for ethical insight is a knowledge of how 
human beings actually do behave toward one another, and that the only 
solution for problems of conduct lies entirely within the range of human 
capacities. 

The content of such a course may be briefly (even if incompletely) indi- 
cated by referring to each of the preceding topics in order. 

a) Numerous moral maxims may be presented, to show by analysis, 
first, what total situations their makers had in mind, and second, what 
sort of a man gave utterance to them. The most kindly relentless analysis 
may with profit be employed here. Until the student sees just where the 
application of a maxim breaks down he does not know what a maxim is, 
and he will be enslaved to it until he gets such insight. 

b) If the range of maxims be wide enough, moral geography will have 
been introduced already. A further study of customs—economic, social, 
religious, and the like—will reveal the diversity of claims to the validity 
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of existing mores. Emphasis may be laid upon a good-humored tolerance 
of all human customs and traditions whatsoever, as well as upon the sur- 
prising vigor with which the claims to their validity are defended. 

c) Any discussion of the theory of values is futile unless we first know 
what sort of things people actually want, as well as why they want them. 
The search for a purely metaphysical ethics is a fruitless quest. Histori- 
cally, ethics had a noble, even if a pragmatic, beginning. The brood of 
Socrates talked about everyday life in its most significant phases. Almost 
all later ethical theory smells of the lamp and the inkstand. One can help 
students regain this ancient freshness by letting them discover what atti- 
tudes and policies exist in themselves and others. The natural history of 
social sanctions will also be illuminating. A guiding idea can be that only 
the sanctions that work are the solutions for difficulties which one is pre- 
pared to accept. 

d) The reason why post-Socratic ethics is still remembered is that the 
Stoic, for example, was not a “verbal man,’’ but one who voiced a peren- 
nial human need. Today, with our increasing technique for the investiga- 
tion of human nature—psychological, physiological, and medical—it is 
possible to gain an entirely new wisdom concerning mankind from the 
study of ethical case histories. 

In a sense, ethics should become a sort of social psychiatry, to avoid 


being ignored by the more intelligent student altogether. Whether philos- 
ophers could teach it is quite another matter. 
ROBERT CHENAULT GIVLER 


Turts COLLEGE 


Professor Mahan: 


The aim of a course in ethics is to enable the student, as far as possi- 
ble, to understand and assimilate the great problems of conduct. We must 
assume that he has had no philosophy; in fact, no courses at all that would 
contribute greatly to the development of his critical powers. We must also 
assume that a one-semester course will probably be all the philosophy he 
will acquire. In this day and age the student will not have thought much 
about morality at all, and he will probably have no deep respect for any 
moral principles. The disintegrating influences of the war, the loss of 
prestige by the church, the vogue of certain types of psychology and edu- 
cation have developed the notion in parents that whatever training they 
have given their children in the past is wrong. Knowing not whither to 
step, the parents have simply stepped aside—allowing children to do more 
or less as they please. The pedagogical theory seems to be that the world 
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owes the child happiness—it is his by right. If anything goes wrong, it is 
the gland or the liver, the parent or the teacher, the school or the com- 
munity—never the individual person. All this has caused a breakdown 
with respect to dignity and responsibility, and is tending to destroy a prin- 
ciple upon which there is almost universal agreement among ethicists— 
the principle, namely, that the goal of human happiness, whatever it is, 
must be won by the individual. 

It is just at this point that a course in ethics ought to begin. What is 
meant is that it ought to begin with a discussion of those personal virtues 
which a student experiences daily and which do not imply a knowledge of 
complicated social problems or abstract ethical theories. It should deal 
with those qualities that make for personal happiness and unhappiness 
here and now. Books like Russell’s The Conquest of Happiness and Mc- 
Dougall’s The Character and Conduct of Life represent the approach here 
suggested. These books emphasize the fact that happiness is something 
to be won; that the responsibility lies on the individual; and that the 
first essential in the great quest for the good life is self examination. This 
type of approach is much better calculated to give the student a feeling 
of the reality of ethics and to arouse his curiosity toward the fundamental 
problems than such topics as deal with case and questionnaire analyses 
of students moral practices, primitive morality, or social problems. 

The main body of the course should deal with moral theory. The 
method and content will vary with the personality and temperament of 
the teacher. A course in ethics is not complete, however, without fa- 
miliarizing the student with a few of the outstanding ethicists of the past 
and of the major problems in ethical theory. This is, in fact, the chief 
purpose of the course. Since ethics is an art and not a science, no one can 
say precisely how this is to be done. But there are certain factors that 
can be suggested. In the first place, only such material should be covered 
as can be thoroughly mastered. Many texts work against this principle in 
that they present too many topics and too many theories. Offering too 
little or too much, they serve only to confuse and bewilder. In the second 
place, the major typical theories and problems should be given impartial- 
ly, with arguments pro and con. Too many texts present a one-sided 
argument for a particular point of view, with the emphasis usually on the 
opinions of the writer. Most books, for instance, written from the ideal- 
istic point of view, give a most unsatisfactory analysis of hedonism and 
pragmatism. For these reasons texts and courses which explain ethical 
theory either by systems or by topics are unsatisfactory. The best method 
is a course of readings which (1) should be representative of the few best 
theories of all ages, (2) should be sufficiently long to explain the points of 
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view of the authors, and (3) are capable of being mastered by the students. 
Explanations and criticisms must be left to the teacher. 

It is customary to conclude the course with a field called social or ap- 
plied ethics. Insertion of this material is well and good, provided it deals 
with principles, and not with questionnaires, statistics, and dogma. The 
difficulty is that a student who has really mastered moral theory is capable 
of making these applications himself. In addition, the material is likely 
to make the course too long. 

Courses in ethics suffer from too much applied material, too much 
worship of science, and too much partisan treatment. What is needed is 
a return to the Socratic method, to an unbiased dealing with fundamen- 
tals, and to the expectation of hard work on the part of the student. 

W. B. MAHAN 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Professors Boas and Blumberg: 


It is the opinion of the undersigned that there are several plausible 
functions of an introductory course in ethics. The more prominent among 
these are the following: 

a) The development of ethical self-consciousness, an interest in and 
awareness of the ethical presuppositions in social practices (e.g., judi- 
cial decisions, presentation of news, commercial competition) 

b) Moral edification, the inculcation of conventional moral standards or 
of those derivative from the instructor’s ethical system 

c) Training in moral casuistry 

d) More or less critical history of ethical systems 

e) Empirical study of the student’s ethical standards 

f) A logical analysis of the foundations of ethics in relation to the social 
sciences 


It is obvious that some of these overlap and that the differentiation is 
largely a matter of emphasis. The choice will vary not only with the inter- 
ests, needs, and backgrounds of the students but also with the instructor. 
To give but one example, in a denominational college a fairly unified 
ethical system may be presupposed and the course will be largely (a), 
(6), and (c), separately or in combination. It would seem natural that the 
instructor or his department should determine which type of course is best 
fitted for the students concerned. 

The undersigned have found that their students are more or less 
sophisticated, have a decidedly scientific bent, and are not interested in 
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being told what is right and wrong, but in the analysis and foundations of 
standards. Although they appreciate the importance of historical sur- 
veys, the student body and department of philosophy are too small to 
permit a diversity of courses in ethics. Accordingly, the relevant historical 
details are absorbed into a course like (/). 

The instructors approach the course with the following prejudices. 
First, they feel that the validity of ethics is in large part if not entirely 
dependent upon the findings of the psychological and social sciences. 
Second, as far at least as the present is concerned, they recognize that 
prevalent conflicting interests, approbations, desires, ideals, etc., often 
produce tragic situations, that is, situations in which some set of interests 
must suffer. They are, therefore, not in sympathy with the facile opti- 
mism expressed in so many elementary textbooks. They feel, finally, that 
more moral edification is to be acquired from the search for an ethical 
point of view than from the absorption of one ready made. Their course, 
if successful, ought among other things to furnish the student with a 
technique for achieving this end. 

Such a course would begin with the consideration of concrete social 
situations with a view (a) to developing moral self-consciousness in the 
students and (5) to showing the presence in all ethical judgments of three 
types of propositions: namely, propositions of fact, of value, and of 
policy. In spite of recent pragmatic criticisms, we think it can still be 
demonstrated that the sciences, whether natural or social, are primarily 


concerned with the organized description of facts. The course proceeds _ 


then to a brief survey of the subject matter and methodology of the social 
sciences (e.g., law, economics), the main point of which is the instability 
of their subject matter and the relatively low degree of probability of their 
generalizations. It is extremely difficult to give their verbal symbols 
precise empirical signification. The word “society” itself, for example, 
though it can be given an abstract definition in terms of the common 
properties of all societies, nevertheless denotes entities with such impor- 
tant differences that little of ethical relevancy said about one society can 
be asserted of another. 

We pass next to a treatment of the traditional systems of ethics, di- 
vided according to the basis they assign to the validity of the three types 
of propositions involved. For example, intuitionist and rationalistic 
ethics are seen to rest upon synthetic a priori propositions. In the case of 
the teleological (consequence) theories the bases are empirical. These 
considerations are of course amplified by a more detailed analysis of the 
philosophical issues raised. 

The final stage of the course indicates, first, that the propositions of 
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fact can only be demonstrated by the special sciences in which they arise. 
Propositions of value are considered to be evaluations made by specific 
individuals or social groups at certain times in definite historical situa- 
tions, and not descriptions of platonic essences. The identification of 
values depends upon the criteria employed. General unanimity concern- 
ing a set of values varies with the relative homogeneity of the social group 
concerned. A discussion of the conflict of the evaluations made by social 
subgroups (and indeed of individuals) with one another or with the pre- 
dominant social evaluations terminates this part of the course. 

Propositions of policy (e.g., “I ought to do such and such a thing’’) are 
shown to depend for their proof both upon propositions of fact and of 
value. If, then, a technique can be developed for setting up and estab- 
lishing propositions of policy, ethics may be termed a technology or ap- 
plied science. Like medicine, it would be the application of the findings of 
descriptive science to specifically human predicaments. Here we should 
agree with the pragmatists that thinking arises when obstacles to habitual 
behavior are encountered, but we would not agree in their generalization 
of this to all forms of thinking. The analysis of relevant propositions of 
fact and of value indicates the enormous difficulty of developing such a 
technology, nor does the course pretend to minimize this difficulty. It 
does, however, attempt to offer a method for improving ethical thinking 
by means of a more precise analysis of its propositions. 

GEORGE Boas 


ALBERT E. BLUMBERG 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Professor Johnson: 


The first aim in studying ethics is to see human conduct reflectively. 
No student ever drops into an ethics classroom out of the open blue, or 
from a state of empty innocence. He has been behaving for a number of 
years and is chronically addicted to certain behavior patterns. But a 
large share of this behavior goes along unconsciously until some conflict 
or other disturbance rouses attention. Ethics provides a disturbance 
deliberately and persistently to rouse us from this lethargic state to 
alert recognition. 

To gain this insight we began our study of ethics this year with a survey 
of contemporary human conduct. What are modern Americans doing and 
why are they doing it? What concerns human living? What interests us, 
worries us, engages our attention and response? What are we talking 
about, reading about, thinking about? Two students (one the editor of 
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the college paper) studied current newspapers, listing frequency of topics 
reported, classifying the types of human conduct revealed, and ranking 
in order of importance the issues before the American people today. Two 
others studied current magazines, as appearing on local news stands, as 
rated best sellers (“‘hot shots’’) by a distributing agency over the north- 
west area, and as reported in national circulation figures. Analysis of 
content typical of various magazines then revealed kinds of behavior, 
interests, and problems before this reading public. Others scanned lists 
of fiction and non-fiction books published as indicative of contemporary 
human interests and problems in order of frequent appearance. One stu- 
dent, whose employment in the moving-picture industry had recently 
caused him to review two hundred films shown in nine different ‘“‘talking”’ 
theaters in St. Paul (virtually every picture released in the city during 
a period of eight months) utilized his notes thereupon to tabulate types of 
scenes predominating, the motive for action, and the ethical problems 
arising therefrom. Other members of the class took notes on conversa- 
tions heard, classified topics, analyzed interests, and ranked problems 
reflected thereby. Others observed behavior of college students, of work- 
ingmen, of the commercial vocations, and listed types of conduct, inter- 
ests, and problems. From these sources ethical problems were drawn and 
with the help of an “editorial committee” boiled up into the content of the 
course we proceeded to study. 

The second aim of our ethics study is to understand the meaning of 
good and evil. The variety of interests, the complexity of motives and 
attitudes revealed in contemporary conduct present a bewildering con- 
fusion in need of clarification. To see our moral situation in better per- 
spective the ethics class turned next to the history of morals. How do 
moral customs arise in primitive societies? What influenced the informa- 
tion of moral codes among the Chinese, Hindu, Semitic, and Greek peo- 
ples? What traditions form the background of our modern morality in 
America? How are moral standards changing today, and what causes the 
change? Does this indicate progress or decay? Historical study of this 
kind should indicate conditions or moral progress, while a comparative 
view of moral codes should release us from provincialism. More than 
this, there came a friendly tolerance and appreciation of conflicting moral 
standards permitting us to be more reasonable about approvals and dis- 
approvals. What shall we do with the inherited moral tradition? Do new 
conditions make ancient good uncouth? What right has a social group to 
control individual conduct? What is the moral value of education? How 
can this generation best fulfil its moral responsibility to the next? 
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Here we invaded the periodical field in earnest. In the historical study 
textbooks were essential. But in the problems of our present adjustment 
to the morality of the past and the good of the future we found no litera- 
ture so fresh and vigorous as the better current magazines. The very con- 
flict among standards in our day makes morality one of the liveliest of 
modern issues, and the controversies waged across the pages of this con- 
temporary discussion is proving to be the most stimulating available. A 
great deal of comment appears on the younger generation, with no little 
on collegiate situations, and the papers written by our students brought 
commendable attack and capability to bear on that problem. Further 
analysis of the validity of moral standards led to such questions as: Is 
there any universal standard for right conduct? How discover right and 
wrong? Is your conscience trustworthy? How may the individual test his 
moral judgments? Why be good? What motivates the best conduct? 

From this point the class moved on to a consideration of living values. 
What do you value most? We listed the goods that are generally desired 
and then organized these into a table of values. This led to the question 
of a supreme good. Is there any one chief good supreme over all others? 
Does biological survival offer an adequate ideal for human achievement? 
What of happiness as a picture of the universal good? Is perfection the 
highest goal of moral striving? What purpose do you find in living? This 
introduced us to questions of the moral order in which we live. Why not 
be selfish? How achieve the moral success of the community? What is 
the relation of moral law to natural law and civil law? We undertook to 
codify the moral laws which we find to be really important. How much 
freedom is probable in a system of universal law? Is the universe friendly 
toward human values? Does morality need religion? What is your per- 
sonal responsibility to the moral order? In this connection we sought to 
outline our philosophy of ethical living. 

The third aim in our study of ethics is practice in dealing with concrete 
problems in actual social situations. There is often too wide a gap between 
theory and practice. The theoretical study of ethics is essential to under- 
standing the fundamental principles underlying intelligent good conduct. 
But many a fine theory spins its web of dreams in neglected corners of 
human experience with little effect on the actual situations of social living. 
A student recently listening in bewilderment to a theoretical discussion 
of moral relatives and absolutes, broke out in desperation, “But can’t 
somebody tell me how to make a practical moral decision?” No introduc- 
tion to ethics is adequate which stops short of practice in definite decision. 
We live more continuously in practice than theory, more naturally in 
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social relations than solitariness, so it appears that a fair consideration of 
normal human conduct will need to enter the field of social ethics. 

A large part of the problems discovered in our preliminary analysis of 
modern life are questions of social ethics. These were deferred to the 
second semester while the prerequisite theory was being worked through. 
Intelligent action demands a clear grasp of principles, but such principles 
may not then be set up as a standardized formula for grinding out moral 
decisions. The craving for panaceas must be restrained; the student needs 
now to learn that every living situation is to a certain extent unique, re- 
quiring unprejudiced individual attention. The aim of social ethics is an 
insatiable quest for facts, and deliberate judgment withheld until these 
facts are first understood. The method here becomes research, patient 
and painstaking investigation, with conscious effort toward accuracy in 
understanding and justice in weighing evidence. The class breaks up into 
research groups who devote three weeks to the study of each social prob- 
lem, selecting references from bulletins, articles, and books reporting care- 
ful studies, writing up case studies, presenting statistics, gathering expert 
opinion, analyzing causes, scrutinizing proposed reforms, and making 
thoughtful interpretations. Weekly research conferences sift material, 
file clippings, fit evidence together, and debate opposing views prepara- 
tory to presenting the class report. After the class criticism and discussion 
each report is then revised and mimeographed for permanent records of 
the class.* 

We do not intend that the results of three weeks’ undergraduate re- 
search on a social problem shall offer any notable contribution to the wis- 
dom of experts. But we do believe that honest investigation and careful 
thinking on a few such problems will give the student invaluable practice 
in dealing with the important issues of human conduct, that no extent of 
mere theory can provide. Furthermore it should be evident that if the 
wisdom of the modern community is to cope at all adequately with these 
issues so beclouded with ignorance, prejudice, and propaganda, it will 
need to be through some such honest investigation on the part of more 
good average citizens. The value of the introductory course in ethics de- 
pends upon its place in that larger setting of community life. A brief 
study of thirty class sessions (three hours a week for nine months) must 
necessarily come far short of solving our human problems, but it may serve 
as an episode in learning the art of good living. 

PauL E. JOHNSON 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 

' For a detailed report of this social-ethics procedure at Hamline University see The 

International Journal of Ethics, XLI (January 1931), 204-21. 
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SociAL Po.itics IN MoDERN Democracies. By Charles W. Pipkin. New 

York: Macmillan Co. Two vols., pp. 377 and 417. Price, $7.50. 

It has been observed that the only lesson which history teaches is that 
history teaches no lessons. In more accurate phraseology, existing records 
of past social experience are usually not very helpful in dealing with con- 
temporary social problems. The reason is not that “history never repeats 
itself’ nor that no two social situations are comparable. It is rather that 
the techniques which have thus far been developed for analyzing and 
understanding social phenomena are so crude and clumsy that the results 
of their application to the past are scarcely significant for the analysis and 
understanding of present social events. This may be due to the inherent 
limitations of human intelligence, i.e., to the inability of man as a col- 
lectivity to comprehend himself; it may be due to the comparative youth- 
fulness of the social sciences, or it may be due to the extraordinary diffi- 
culty which many social scientists experience in taking their attention off 
of the paraphernalia of their own erudition long enough to contemplate 
themselves, their postulates and prejudices, and the society in which they 
live in the light of a broad perspective. Whatever the cause, the fact is 
obvious—never more so than in the two learned volumes which Professor 
Pipkin of Louisiana State University here presents to a perplexed and 
waiting world. 

The author has undertaken a monumental enterprise and has, within 
the limits imposed by his method and his orientation, achieved remarkable 
success. He has set himself the task of describing the social legislation 
and the labor movements, not of all modern democracies, as the title might 
suggest, but of Great Britain and France. He traces the progressive aban- 
donment of laissez faire in the latter part of the nineteenth century in the 
two great states on either side of the narrow seas. He depicts the progress 
on the one hand of social reform measures designed to ameliorate the lot 
of wage-earners, and, on the other, of the economic and political organiza- 
tion of labor itself during the first three decades of the twentieth century. 
His study is in part a history and in part a commentary upon the present- 
day problems created by capitalistic industrialism. Here is the story of 
the early Factory Acts in England, of workmen’s compensation, of hous- 
ing and town-planning acts, of widow’s and old-age pensions, of wage 
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legislation, and of insurance against illness and unemployment. Here is 
also the story of early social legislation in France, of the French system of 
economic councils, of the French labor code, and of French social insur- 
ance. The tale is well told and the volumes are almost a model of scholar- 
ship, with full documentation and ample evidence that the author has 
studied carefully and digested intelligently a vast mass of material bearing 
upon his topic. In these respects Professor Pipkin has performed a genu- 
ine service and is deserving of the gratitude of all students of contempo- 
rary social problems. 

The lacunae and limitations of the work are not peculiar to the author, 
but are largely shared by all similar works in the field. For this very 
reason they cry aloud for comment. They may be said to arise from the 
middle-class prejudices of the great majority of observers. Professor Pip- 
kin does not view his subject matter through the eyes of a labor leader, 
nor through those of a doctrinaire critic of capitalism, nor yet through 
those of the somewhat hypothetical social scientist who treats social and 
economic problems with cold objectivity and with that detachment which 
accompanies an ability to weight and measure phenomena with precision 
and to analyze them in the unemotional fashion of the laboratory worker. 
He views his topic rather through the eyes of an American democrat, a 
member of the bourgeois intelligentsia who is distressed by the miseries 
and injustices of capitalism in the machine age, who is platonically sym- 
pathetic toward the aspirations of those who work for wages, but who is 
never disposed to challenge in any fundamental fashion the essential 
rectitude of the social and political order which have produced these 
things. He is filled with implicit faith in the efficacy of political democracy 
and with unbounded optimism in the possibilities of social peace and 
harmony within the framework of the system of private property in the 
means of production. For him the sacred cows of the powers that be are 
quite too sacred even to be discussed. 

Throughout both volumes the assumptions behind this attitude are 
accepted uncritically on every page as criteria adequate for passing judg- 
ment upon the questions at issue. Here, as in the author’s The Idea of 
Social Justice, there is little recognition of the economic basis of class con- 
flict between proprietary enterpreneurs and proletarian workers. The au- 
thor is so obviously pained by the very thought of class conflict that he 
shuns the fact and ignores its implications. For him social legislation 
protective of labor has not been something wrested from the ruling classes 
by the organized pressure of the proletariat, but rather the expression of 
some vaguely formulated democratic ideal which, presumably, moves men 
to humanitarianism regardless of their interests. In each volume the his- 
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tory of social legislation is presented in detail and is followed, as if in 
response to an afterthought, by a much briefer treatment of the economic 
and political organization of British and French wage-earners. A more 
realistic treatment would have placed the political horse before the legis- 
lative cart. Professor Pipkin’s ignorance of the significance of the Paris 
commune and of the implications of the British general strike of 1926 and 
his naive treatment of the Socialist movement in both countries are all 
symptomatic of his preconceptions. All Socialism, one reads between the 
lines, is bad, because it postulates class conflict. But the mild and innocu- 
ous reformists of the British Labor Party and of the French Socialist 
Party are not such bad fellows as the wicked Communists. The latter are 
wicked, one divines, because they constitute a threat to the present social 
order. The former are harmless, because they do not constitute any such 
threat. The bourgeois ideology and parliamentary opportunism of the 
reformist Socialists everywhere have rendered them impotent to achieve 
the social revolution to which they still pay lip service. Professor Pipkin 
takes an obvious, if secret, satisfaction in this situation, without once ad- 
mitting its existence to himself or discussing its implications. 

These observations are not meant to suggest that an adequate analysis 
of social politics requires an uncritical repudiation of the present order. 
Such an orientation would be as alien to scientific methodology as is Pro- 
fessor Pipkin’s attitude of uncritical approbation. But the observer who 
wishes to deal intelligently and helpfully with social problems must at 
least be aware of his own assumptions and of the difficulty of detaching 
himself from the society about which he writes. He may then pose as a 
frank and honest defender of the established order and proceed accord- 
ingly. Or he may strive to devise tools for the more accurate analysis of 
social relationships. The former task is easy—and perhaps unnecessary. 
The latter is extraordinarily difficult and immensely important for the 
future of the social sciences. Professor Pipkin does neither. He falls be- 
tween two stools and finds himself in a confused muddle, in which he can 
do no more than present factual material or sing carefully qualified hosan- 
nas, in Rotarian fashion, about the blessings of democratic government. 
It is not pertinent to suggest that there is a difference between the social 
scientist who analyzes the social order and the apologist of that order who 
cries ‘Peace, peace!’ when there is no peace. 

The great central problem of social politics upon which a work of this 
kind may reasonably be expected to throw light is almost completely 
ignored in the present study. This is, at bottom, a problem of social 
values—more concretely, a problem of the relationship in modern indus- 
trial society between those general conceptions of group welfare and com- 
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munity interests without which democratic government could not exist 
and the specific values, interests, and political goals of ‘labor’ on the one 
hand and of ‘‘capital” on the other. Professor Pipkin is content to em- 
phasize what Lowell called the “‘constitutional consensus” of the demo- 
cratic state and to overlook the divergencies and conflicts of interests 
among the groups and classes which compose it. Orderly democratic 
government is possible only so long as the special interests of conflicting 
classes are subordinated to the general interests of the whole community. 
Democracy has given place to dictatorship in many countries precisely 
because class conflict has disrupted the ideology and the governmental 
fabric of the democratic state. Here is a problem of attitudes, of values, 
of political tactics and strategy calling for keen analysis and dissection by 
the social scientist. But Professor Pipkin ends his work with a Coolidg- 
esque platitude: ‘The world would be infinitely a poorer place without 
the traditions and the character of the peoples of England and France.” 
True, but scarcely helpful. It is with regret that one must report that the 
present weighty volumes make almost no contribution to an understand- 
ing of the great problem which lies at the heart of social politics and which 
is fraught with measureless peril or promise for the future of bourgeois 
political democracy. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MANDATES UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Quincy Wright. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xvi+726. Price, 
$6.00. 

This is an exhaustive study; indeed, one may say in a complimentary 
sense, an exhausting study. The book ranges deeply into fields which the 
title might not suggest. Mr. Wright has not been content with a descrip- 
tion of the flowering shrub; he has traced its roots to their tips, and de- 
voted scientific study to the soil in which they find sustenance. The stu- 
dent who follows carefully this delving will end up somewhat astonished 
at the amount of ground he has covered, and with that satisfied tired feel- 
ing which comes from a proper stint of exercise. 

One starts with the motives which have, in the past, led to imperial- 
istic expansion, and examines the various forces which, by the time of the 
Peace Conference, had developed a feeling of community responsibility 
for backward peoples. The work of the Conference, embarrassed by vari- 
ous commitments, leads finally to the practical solution of League super- 
vision. The organization of the system is described in Part II: the func- 
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tions of the League as regards mandates compared with other forms of 
territorial administration by the League; the organs through which its 
activity is carried on; methods of investigation and supervision—rather 
than of control; the standards built up by the Mandates Commission; the 
sanctions behind the system, which are not more than publicity, good 
faith, and intelligence. Ethical considerations are implicit throughout the 
book, but they appear most prominently in the investigation, in chapter 
viii, of the standards to be applied to native races. 

It is in Part III, “The Law of the Mandates System,” that one is hard- 
est put to keep pace with the author. The author is led into this excursion 
into legal philosophy by the favorite old question: Where does sovereign- 
ty lie in the mandates? The doctrine of sovereignty is quickly disposed of 
as “....notanecessity .. . . notevena universal custom . . . . merely 
a common practice and under present conditions a convenience”’ (p. 273). 
After an examination of various theories, ranging from Althusius and 
Bodin to Duguit and Kelsen, sovereignty is defined as “‘the status of an 
entity subject to international law and superior to municipal law”; a 
relative term, dependent upon “capacity to establish legal relations with 
other sovereigns.’’ Sovereignty, however, may be internal or external; 
and in the latter sense, it means capacity to change by unilateral action 
the jural relations of other states. One ruefully asks whether, in order to 
reach this conclusion, it was necessary to go so far into the wilds of legal 
philosophy as Hohfeld and Kocourek; but Mr. Wright is interested in the 
power-liability relation. A subject of international Jaw must have a 
certain amount of power; and it has only such rights and powers as that 
law gives him. In order to locate sovereignty in a mandated territory, 
one must search for the power ultimately able to change its status; and 
this power may be found in more than one place, for sovereignty is divisi- 
ble. Consequently, one must study the sources of international law as 
applied to mandates. 

Most jurists, it appears, believe that sovereignty resides in the League 
of Nations; but there being no general agreement here, one must turn to 
the “general principles of law’’; and again we are plunged into legal 
philosophy. The jus gentium and the jus naturale of Grotius, Mr. Wright 
concludes, are respectively ‘‘the generally accepted and the ideal rules of 
individual conduct assumed to be applicable to the relations of all per- 
sonalities including states” (p. 348); but their applicability to relations be- 
tween states “depends upon the validity of the analogy between situations 
internal and external to the state.”” This leads into Lauterpacht, and to 
the study of individual analogies such as that between treaties and con- 
tracts or statutes; the legal personality of the League of Nations; and such 
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terms as title, mandate, tutelage, and trust. Mr. Wright does not derive 
these general principles from analogy, but he thinks that they should be 
applied to particular international situations only by analogy with other 
legal relationships. Doubtless it was not intended to bar the Court from 
seeking another solution should no analogy be available. 

In the following chapter, the practice of states in similar situations is 
studied. What lessons are to be learned from the administration of pro- 
tectorates, or of British colonies? The chief one is that sovereignty is not 
located in the mandatories. Their authority to govern is derived, not from 
sovereignty, but from the terms of the mandates; and they have in prac- 
tice carefully observed the limitations set by that document. The last 
source for the law of the mandates is the practice of international institu- 
tions; and here the rights of the mandatory, of the mandated people, and 
of third states, are considered. It is interesting to find that rights are 
conferred upon individuals by the mandates (pp. 457, 473, 474); that is, 
that an individual may be a subject of international law. In this view, the 
author is in accord with a growing body of opinion. 

Mr. Wright finds little legal basis for the claims put forward by the 
United States for a share in the benefits derivable from the mandated 
territories. The extent to which the mandatories made concessions in 
their treaties with the United States is quite amazing. Indeed, Mr. 
Wright’s statement that the “United States is placed by the treaties on a 
parity with members of the League’’ (p. 481) is very much to be doubted; 
she was given a great superiority! Mr. Wright does not, unfortunately, 
quote one of these treaties; it would have made more clear that the United 
States is given “rights and benefits,’ but no duties. And since these are 
definitely specified article by article in some, at least, of the treaties, one 
may wonder whether the clause giving power to summon the mandatory 
before the Permanent Court does apply to the United States, as he sug- 
gests (pp. 481-82). Incidentally, on page 484, it is said that the United 
States has not completed the treaty accepting the mandate in Iraq, 
whereas, on page 55, the date of the completed treaty is given. 

In chapter xiv, it is proposed to “focus the results of the investigation 
resulting from our analysis of sovereignty under international law” and 
thus define the status of the mandated territories. A few pages earlier 
(p. 489) it was noted that Germany did not cede this territory—she re- 
nounced it to be administered on behalf of the League of Nations. Mr. 
Wright now remarks (p. 502) that the Principal Powers, having performed 
their function, ‘“‘passed out of the picture.’”’ The Council is competent to 
transfer the mandate; and the League can, through its powers of amending 
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the Covenant, change the régime of mandates. The conclusion is, then, 
that sovereignty is ‘‘vested in the League acting through the Covenant 
amending process, and is exercised by the mandatory with consent of the 
Council for eventual transfer to the mandated communities themselves”’ 
(Pp. 530). 

A final two chapters are devoted to the achievements and future of the 
system. It appears that the system has developed policies favorable to 
native health, to agriculture, to education and security; and that inter- 
national relations and confidence have been improved. Continuous inter- 
national supervision is the essence of the system. The mandates have 
served excellently for this purpose; but better sources of information 
more scientific standards, and better publicity are needed. 

The work is, of course, well documented. The index is as thorough as 
the rest of the book—over fifty pages. A few errors in typography have 
been noted and transmitted to Mr. Wright. To sum up, the book is one 
for scholars to imitate. 

CLYDE EAGLETON 
NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


Morats or Tomorrow. By Ralph W. Sockman. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1931. Pp. xi+331. Price, $2.50. 

This is a challenging book and a very wise one. To attempt to be a 
prophet in this age of confused morals requires courage. To be a prophet 
whose prophecies deserve attention, requires intelligence. The author of 
this book possesses both. He has analyzed our present-day confusion with 
a keenness of mind and a sense of objectivity that command respect, and 
he has boldly challenged conventional attitudes and practices with a 
courage that wins admiration. In his chapter on ‘“The Mistakes of the 
Moralists,” he takes the average, rather querulous, moralist to task for 
not understanding how really deep the ethical disturbance of our time is. 
This generation, he shows, has developed a new mental temper. It cannot 
easily accept all the old answers to life-problems. It boldly challenges 
many of the traditional conclusions. What is the good life? Is there a 
purpose running through the universe? Is not man simply an animal 
equipped to play an animal part? The true moralists, says the author, 
must meet this deeper questioning of our present generation. But “many 
a moralist has conceived his réle as a censor of surface manners and a fire 
extinguisher for flaming youth.” The church itself must reconceive its 
réle. Instead of imposing its values, it must seek to find out what the 
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values really are. It should substitute “the project method for the ‘preach- 
ing’ method in moral instruction.” 

In the chapters which follow this initial and altogether wholesome ad- 
monition to the moralist, the writer takes up one aspect after another of 
our present situation. He sees, first of all, that the old conception of 
“sinner” is vanishing, the conception based upon the idea of God as a 
judge approving or condemning in terms of fixed and final values. A new 
and far more fruitful conception of sin, according to the writer, is “the 
refusal to fulfill one’s potential selfhood.” 

The real problem of our modern days, according to the author, lies in 
the fact that there has been a new Fall of Man. It is the fall from a sense 
of sublime potentialities. Man has learned to look to the physical rather 
than to the spiritual or ethical factors for the betterment of his life. So 
“giant powers are placed in the hands of men with pigmy conceptions of 
ultimate destiny.” The crucial problem now is that man learn how to 
raise himself from his present lowered self-appraisal and live a life in terms 
of really great values. In opposition to this, however, there stands a “New 
Hypocrisy,” that of the cynical pose. Our literature, says the author, “‘is 
all surgery and no tonic,” and our writers in large measure rather enjoy 
the depreciatory attitude. The pose, taking its cue from our animal na- 
ture, is found in much of the writing on “the right to be happy.” Let us 
at least be animals, say these writers, since we can be nothing more. 

The author takes up a vigorous defense of a more than naturalistic 
view of life, showing the need for a sense of realities that have their source 
in what is far above the human. There is in the book, however, no thought 
of going back to an authoritarian religion. “If religion is to be a moral 
force tomorrow, it must shift emphasis from restraint to research.” “It 
is the timid mind that will not cross the road unless it sees the end from the 
beginning.” 

Indeed, the writer asserts, there is a new rdle for moral intelligence. 
All kinds of complicated situations confront us. We must be bold enough 
to be tentative and experimental. While, however, we must reform our 
old, narrow Puritanism, we must not cast it out utterly, but must retain 
its fine value of intelligent self-discipline. 

It is difficult in brief compass to review such a book, for on every page 
it tempts to quotation. It is brilliantly and incisively written. Its under- 
standing of present conditions is concrete and comprehensive, and its at- 
titude may best be gauged by the two sentences: “The truly moral life 
must be seen as genuine self-realization. It is an endeavor not to super- 
impose a strait-jacket on one’s nature, but to release and develop it.” 
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That, of course, is not an unusual point of view. The value of this par- 
ticular book lies in the fact that it does more than express the general 
principle. In one objective modern situation after another, it shows how 
this principle is to be applied. The book should be a great help to those 
who are confused about the contemporary moral situation but who have 
not as yet lost hope. 
H. A. OVERSTREET 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York 


FREUD AND His Time. By Fritz Wittels. Translated by Louise Brink. 

New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1931. Pp. 451. 

A book about Freud necessarily arouses many unsettled controversies 
and stirs a variety of feelings. If this book were concerned exclusively 
with Freud it would certainly interest many people, irritate a great many 
more, and afford amusement to the remainder. But the author has really 
conceived his plan on a much larger scale and given it a character faintly 
reminiscent of the new school of biography. Since the new school owes so 
much to Freud, this is fair reciprocity. 

The book opens with 46 pages on Goethe and Freud. This is an inter- 
esting theme for two reasons: Freud was directly influenced by what he 
calls ““Goethe’s beautiful essay Die Natur’; and the comparison between 
these two men creates an antithesis between art and science which runs 
through the whole book. Wittels is clearly a Freudian and a whole- 
hearted follower of the master. But he does not limit himself to Freud: 
the reference to “his time” is not a mere gesture. The first two chapters, 
including the one on Goethe, are a survey of philosophical thought from 
Kant to recent times, interwoven with the motif that science and art 
never exist in complete separation: “there must be also an artistic science”’ 
(p. 73). As independent psychoanalyst Wittels analyses Freud and finds 
in him the conflict of science and art. Science is compulsive, rational, and 
in Freud’s case took the form of medical training. But ‘Knowledge is 
composed of inner and outer compulsion: since we are not aware of the 
inner compulsion as such, it may be called freedom”’ (p. 28). This is an- 
other way of arfiving at scientific imagination and creative thought. It 
excites the desire to discuss the whole matter, but (in spite of Freud) we 
repress it. The immediate application is the assertion that science fails 
when human nature is the problem: art and intuition must be used. This 
is why Freud went beyond medicine to psychoanalysis. 

The principal part of this book is the exposition of Freud’s terms, tech- 
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nique, and theories. The impartial reader will probably agree that this 
account of Freud’s significance is sympathetic, complete, and orthodox. 
There may be esoteric Freudians who will find faults, but they may be 
left to discover each other’s complexes. The later chapters, on “Anthropo- 
logical Reconstruction,” ‘The Child,” “Criminal Law,” and “‘Art,” are 
good examples of the way Freud’s basic ideas have been expanded and 
applied. To say that the examples are good is not to say that the results 
are good. For all but the most esoteric disciples it will be difficult to ac- 
cept the sweeping generalisations about primitive man or courts of 
justice. It is difficult to think that we all “‘unconsciously envy the criminal 
and admire him”’ (p. 378) or that ‘‘what is said here of the judge pertains 
just as much to the physician, particularly the surgeon, who can be an able 
surgeon only if he derives pleasure in cutting, and setting wounds in order 
to heal them” (p. 381). Psychologists will feel that the phrase “tedious 
field of experiment”’ is unkind, but they can derive pleasure (sadistic?) by 
reading the last chapter on Einstein and Freud, which says that “excessive 
interest in the laws of the firmament and the starry heavens is as worthy 
of suspicion to psychoanalysts as any other exaggerated interest.” To 
describe Freud as “‘an Edison of psychology” (p. 72) may not be very 
precise, and there is something suspicious about the facility with which 
all things can be fitted into “our understanding psychology.”’ But those 
who have any desire to study Freudian ways of understanding must not 
fail to give this book due consideration. 
G. S. BRETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


SHORTER NOTICES 

ApnorisMs. By F. H. Bradley. New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 

This little book of one hundred aphorisms by the Late Fellow of Merton 
College is very attractively printed (only 750 copies being issued). In a brief 
foreword we are informed: “Both the present selection, and its order, are the 
author’s own, and the Aphorisms in their completed form are now printed for 
the first time, in accordance with his wishes.’’ Several of these aphorisms, and 
I think the most pithy and illuminating, were given to us in the Preface to Ap- 
pearance and Reality; e.g., on eclecticism: “Every truth is so true that any 
truth must be false.”” The striking thing about the remainder is their preoccu- 
pation with love. “If a woman loves you, you are seeking you know not what 
when you desire that she should also understand you.”’ “Love’s extreme is to 
treat its own devotion as worthless. It must be ready even to prostitute itself 
to its object.”’ “ ‘One never tells more than half,’ and in the end perhaps one 
cannot. In the end the heart is alone.’’ “If in yourself you cannot break a 
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spring, beware how much you compress it.” Such expressions perhaps throw a 
new light on the inner life of one of the greatest English dialecticians, the recluse 
of Merton College. Their import might be more fully understood if we knew 
the significance of the dedication to Appearance and Reality. Certainly when we 
read the following we seem to hear not so much the well-turned phrases of a 
master stylist as a sigh of real regret growing out of individual experience: 
“The shades nowhere speak without blood, and the ghosts of Metaphysic ac- 
cept no substitute. They reveal themselves only to that victim whose life they 
have drained, and, to converse with shadows, he himself must become a shade.”’ 
EVERETT W. HALL 


ENCHIRIDION EtHicuM. By Henry More. New York: Facsimile Text Society, 

1930. Pp. 268. 

A Sermon. By Ralph Cudworth. New York: Facsimile Text Society, 1930. 

Pp. 82. 

These volumes are interesting as illustrations of the work of the Facsimile 
Text Society. They are printed from plates which reproduce exactly the origi- 
nal text. The first volume is a facsimile of the first edition, printed in 1690, of 
Edward Southwell’s translation into English of the Enchiridion Ethicum. 
Since this is an important work for students interested in the history of English 
ethics and has hitherto not been easily accessible, the reproduction should be of 
considerable value. In the second volume is reproduced a sermon preached by 
Cudworth before the House of Commons in 1647. Since Cudworth’s first im- 


portant philosophical work did not appear until he was sixty years old, this 
sermon, delivered when he was thirty, is of interest because it gives some clue to 
the development of his views. It is interesting also as a sample of the eloquence 
of the Cambridge Platonists. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


Work: Wuat It Has MEANT TO MEN THROUGH THE AGES. By Adriano 
Tilgher. Translated from the Italian by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. xiv+225. 

This is history with a thesis interwoven. The thesis is that work can be and 
ought ‘to be a creative and joyous thing. But the history shows an opposite 
evaluation of work for much of human history. Classical theory, the Hebrew 
view, early and middle Christianity—these all set from low to very low estimates 
upon economically productive activity. It was with Protestant Christianity, 
notably with Luther and Calvin, that men began to set a positive value upon 
work. The concept passes through stages interestingly delineated here from 
duty to self-realization as men came to find both their vocation and career on 
earth. “To work, to work, and then to work again; to work for the sake of work, 
not at all with the idea that some day he may idly enjoy the fruits of work; to 
make of work man’s duty and joy at once, the task and the recompense of life— 
such is the Anglo-Saxon ideal.’’ This ideal he finds to have spread widely, es- 
pecially since the World War; and the réle of work in communism, Fascism, and 
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capitalism is indicated. The attitude of littérateurs like Ruskin and Tolstoi, 
of philosophers like Bergson and Gentile, are critically discussed. The domi- 
nance of sport in contemporary consciousness is the counterpart of a civilization 
obsessed with work. The author has great misgivings when he notes the grow- 
ing appreciation of luxuries and the growing depreciation of thrift; and he 
wonders whether the work motif is not slowly passing—passing to leave the 


world less well off and men less happy. 
1. VCS. 


DAEDALUS, OR SCIENCE AND THE Future. By J. B.S. Haldane. “Today and 

Tomorrow Series.” New York: E. P. Dutton. 

IcARUS, OR THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. “Today 
and Tomorrow Series.”” New York: E. P. Dutton. 

These two little books, published some years ago, may be taken as represent- 
ing present-day discussion on the possible influence of scientific and technologi- 
cal progress on the future of the human race. It is needless to summarize their 
contents in detail; they have been widely read; both provide an extremely read- 
able blend of seriousness, satire, and fantastic imagination. 

Mr. Haldane’s imagination is perhaps the more actively aroused by the 
possibilities of the scientific technologies. Mr. Russell’s tone is a little weary; 
he is disillusionized and pours cold water on Mr. Haldane’s enthusiasm. It is 
noticeable that neither author is overoptimistic with regard to the probable 
ethical and spiritual influence of technological advance; and their prophecy 
and commentary have reference chiefly to collective developments of a material 
kind. There is much discussion of social problems; the future world-state is 
apparently to be both democratic and highly organized. Both authors indicate 
a certain uneasiness over this prospect, since they are at one in disliking crowd- 
influence and overorganization. Mr. Russell especially has little faith in the 
uses which dominant groups or governments will make of scientific technique; he 
distrusts people of the official or organizing type, and fears that if Mr. Haldane’s 
dream (or nightmare) of ectogenesis should come true their tribe would increase 
alarmingly, to the detriment of really creative minds. Notwithstanding these 
misgivings, both authors favor the idea of a world state. Mr. Russell’s dislike 
of officialism would seem to forbid any sweeping confidence in world-wide social 
organization; but as against war and other possible derangements arising from 
nonunification he chooses the less of two evils. 

Both authors look upon humanity largely as material for biological experi- 
mentation. The manipulation of hormones and other chemical substances may 
do much, both physically and morally, for the coming race. Mr. Haldane thinks 
the population problem may be solved by ectogenesis plus eugenics. He re- 
gards the ethical problem also as an experimental one; traditional morals are 
not to be taken too seriously; no fixed moral system is tenable; in his perora- 
tion he quotes some rather strange verses in which the scientific worker is rep- 
resented as singing a song of deicides. He believes that many social evils will 
retreat before the advance of biology. Mr. Russell, however, has little faith in 
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technique applied without inner moral and intellectual enlightenment; in his 
final section he makes a strong appeal to the individual conscience, urging above 
all the cultivation of personal kindliness. This quality, however, he character- 
istically and somewhat perversely refers to hormones. 

RALPH S. LILLIE 


Cain, OR THE FuTURE oF Crime. By George Godwin. “Today and To- 

morrow Series.”” New York: E. P. Dutton, 1929. Pp. 108. 

Predictions may be made by projecting into the future carefully constructed 
curves of past developments, or they may be made by projecting into the future 
one’s own hopes and prejudices. Mr. Godwin has used the second method in 
describing the future of crime and punishment. Cain is not a prediction based 
on factual evidence regarding the previous trends or on an analysis of the factors 
which determined those trends. It is an argument for reforms which the au- 
thor thinks ought to be made. His principal bias is revealed by his proposition 
that defective material is the primary cause of crime and that eugenics is the 
solution. Also, he has great faith in the efficacy of the psychopathologist. But 
he does not harmonize this belief in the methods of the psychopathologist with 
his assertion that crime is due to bad heredity and bad environment. He states, 
perhaps inadvertently, that the minor offenses have decreased greatly during 
the last generation and that this decrease is due to a change in public opinion. 
But he makes no use of this trend in his predictions and does not raise a question 
regarding the significance of public opinion for the future of crime. 

Mr. Godwin says almost nothing about the future of crime. The only point 
at which he does, perhaps, deal with the future of crime is in his prediction 
that future crimes will be defined to include every act, attempted act, or omis- 
sion that is directly or indirectly detrimental to the race. If such definitions are 
made, we may expect crime waves of greater height and amplitude than any 
which previous generations have known. The author is concerned almost en- 
tirely with reforms in the treatment of criminals. His plans call for the aboli- 
tion of punishment and the substitution of medical and psychological treatment. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 


Eos, ok THE WIDER AsPEcts oF Cosmocony. By J. H. Jeans, F.R.S. New 

York: E. P. Dutton, 1929. Revised. Pp. 88. 

If you feel cabined and cribbed and penned in, read Eos and see the dramatic 
immensity of the universe. This book, says the author, “‘is limited to scientific 
facts and such inferences as I think may be drawn from them.” True, it is lim- 
ited to scientific facts. The material is reliable. The latest theories of astronomi- 
cal physics are discussed with striking illustrations, as for example, ‘‘a ton of 
matter in Van Maanen’s star takes up only as much room as a pea in a pea-pod; 
a hundred tons of it could be packed into a pocket book with ease.’’ The book 
exemplifies the latest developments of astronomical science with abundance of 


brilliant illustration and inference. 
JOHN BREWSTER 
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THRASYMACHUS, OR THE FUTURE OF Morats. By C. E. M. Joad. “Today 
and Tomorrow Series.”” New York: E. P. Dutton. 

A brilliantly executed futuristic portrait of our morality-makers. The sub- 
jects will no doubt deny that it is a true likeness in many respects. They will 
say that the author has exaggerated certain features and oversimplified others. 
They may not agree that envy and insecurity are the sole sources of social morals 
in a democracy, or that morality as a going concern is kept up by women. But 
the portrayal is so arresting that it holds even those who wish not to look. 
The predictions of a repressive Puritanism and a growing hypocrisy are dis 
turbing, but disturbance now may prevent disillusionment hereafter. 

RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


THE TuirD DeGREE. By E. H. Lavine. New York: Vanguard Press, 1930. 

Pp. 430. 

Mr. Lavine has done something more than write an exposé of the methods 
employed by metropolitan police in extracting information from the tight-lipped 
brethren of the underworld. Writing out of a wide background of experience 
accumulated in his years as police reporter, he relates many interesting and in- 
structive details concerning the psychology of cop and criminal, gang organiza 
tion, and political influence as it bears on police and court procedure. It is clear 
that Mr. Lavine is no reformer; he has no axe to grind. He is content to state 
the facts as he has seen them, and he leaves it to the reader to become either 
“morally indignant” or “passively cynical.’? The book is well worth the few 
hours a reading requires. Grorce GENTRY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHILOSOPHER. By George Herbert Palmer. Boston 
& New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. vii+138. Price, $2.00. 
This book is a reprint (peculiarly without any direct statement to that effect) 

of Professor Palmer’s contribution to Contemporary American Philosophy (I, 

13-62). It is divided into two parts, the first being largely autobiographical, 

the second presenting the author’s confession of faith, though this latter is 

largely confined to his religious views and though there is a statement of his 
ethical position in the first part. Probably the main feature of interest in the 
book, at least for philosophers, is Professor Palmer’s résumé of the development 
of philosophical speculation and teaching in this country since 1860, when he 
entered Harvard, and his statement of the guiding principles which have made 
the Harvard department of philosophy outstanding. It is interesting to note 
that, though Professor Palmer attended Andover Seminary, he was never or- 

dained and was, he claims, the first man in this country to aim directly at a 

college position in philosophy, though by mere chance he actually got started, 

in his college teaching, in Greek. The book should furnish a delightful acquaint- 

ance with a veteran teacher of philosophy to many younger men who, like the 

present reviewer, have not had the privilege of direct association with him. 
EVERETT W. HALL 
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SAVONAROLA: A Stupy IN CONSCIENCE. By Ralph Roeder. New York: 

Brentano’s, 1930. Pp. 307. 

Mr. Roeder, having translated Prezzolini’s Machiavelli, has fashioned a 
pendant to it in his Savonarola. The first part of the book contains two chapters 
on the youth and education in eloquence of the hero; the second part, in nine 
chapters, expounds his public career, his monastic reforms, his political and mor- 
al ideas, his struggles with the Medici, his relations with Louis of France and 
with the papacy, and his final trial and death. Writing for the general reader, the 
author has striven to make the narrative light and pleasant. Without the abil- 
ity to imitate the virtues of the modern school of popular biography, Mr. 
Roeder has had the good sense to eschew its worst mannerisms. The English 
style, though not strictly pure and though occasionally tricked out with affected 
and slang phrases, is, in general, plain, straightforward, and readable. The 
dramatic story, with all its ramifications in the politics and manners of the time, 
lends sufficient interest to the material to engage the attention of the layman. 

The scholar will prefer more serious charges against the work. In it he will 
find nothing that cannot be found, in better form, elsewhere. Villari’s life, pub- 
lished in 1859, revised later, and translated into English in 1889, will still be the 
standard work. It seems to have furnished Mr. Roeder with almost all his ma- 
terial. He mentions in his bibliography, but has hardly used, Schnitzer’s 
two-volume life of Savonarola, published in German in 1924; he does not even 
mention the extremely important Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte Savon- 
arolas, published in four volumes by the same author. In his bibliography Mr. 
Roeder names an unpublished manuscript of the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, entitled Memoires sur Jerome Savonarola, recueillis par le Pére Antonio 
Fortunato de Greysses ...., 1775. AS Mr. Roeder gives no references in his 
notes, it is impossibe to say how much he has used this source, or what its 
character and value is. Cornell has a sixteenth-century manuscript life of 
Savonarola not identical with any printed. Such sources, if used at all, should 
be carefully investigated and scrupulously cited by the scholar. 

The most serious defect is our author’s inability to use the Latin sources. 
Savonarola’s works, letters, sermons, and tracts are all accessible in good 
editions; but none of them are known, as far as one can discover, to Mr. Roeder, 
except as they have been cited by previous biographers. As many of them 
are in Latin, and as our biographer seems not to know Latin, the reason for 
his neglect is plain. His text is marred by gross errors in the Latin phrases he 
ventures to quote. Cani for canes (p. 26), omnium scibile for omne scibile (p. 42), 
filit matris mea for filii matris meae (p. 141), and mistranslations from the Vul- 
gate betray the author’s total ignorance of the learned tongue. Let us turn from 
him to the more scholarly and no less readable lives of the reformer by Villari 


or by Lucas. 
PRESERVED SMITH 
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GEORGE Fox: SEEKER AND FRIEND. By Rufus M. Jones. London: Allen & 

Unwin, 1930. Pp. 221. Price, 5s. net. 

A rather overwritten but otherwise excellent book by one of the best-known 
writers on Quakerism. Fox’s lack of historical sense, a trait so common in the 
history of nonconformity, is not concealed; and his dependence on Miinzer, 
Franck, and Boehme for the cardinal doctrine of which he became the “effective 
prophet”’ is made very clear. His greatest service is stated to be the organiza- 
tion of the Society of Friends, but the prime stress is on Fox the man with his 
“native simplicity and sincerity” and his great counsel—‘‘be ye what ye speak.” 

E. F. METTRICK 


THE Rice INSTITUTE PAMPHLET, Vol. XVI, No. 4 Houston, Texas: The Rice 

Institute, 1929. Pp. 142. 

This volume contains two series of lectures on widely different topics de- 
livered at the Rice Institute during the year 1929. 

The first series, three lectures on the nature and function of mind, by Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Morris, is of particular interest to the philosophic initiate. 
Through the instrumentality of an excellent although summary historico- 
critical study of the problem, Professor Morris states the rudiments and implica- 
tions of the “‘symbolic theory” upon which he has been working for some time. 
Limitations of space prevent extended comment upon Professor Morris’ views. 
But it must be said in passing that the reviewer is constrained to remark that 
the general conception outlined appears to him to contain more hard truth than 
any other theory with which he is familiar. 

The second series consists of three lectures, “Consistency in Mathematics,” 
“The Spherical Symmetry of Atoms,’ and “Gravitation and the Electron” by 
Herman Weyl, the eminent German mathematician. 

GEORGE GENTRY 


PERSONALITY: THE CRUX OF SocIAL INTERCOURSE. By A. A. Roback. Cam- 

bridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1931. Pp. 144. 

Personality is a subject on which considerable contemporary study and in- 
vestigation is focused. In this brief volume Dr. Roback, an eminent student in 
the field, presents a readable summary of the recent research, together with 
an analysis of major personality defects and practical suggestions for self- 
improvement. Although designed for the lay reader, the book is by no means 
“merely popular.” Dr. Roback effectively combines the function of scientific 
reporter with that of humanizer. The volume contains an excellent bibliography 


of the relevant literature. 
GEORGE GENTRY 
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Ir I WERE Gop. By William J. Robinson. New York: Freethought Press 

Association, 1930. Pp. 186. Price, $2.00. 

A book on religion by a “sexologist,” written in a pseudo-Socratic style, in 
which the author with due license outwits his opponent, a Catholic priest—all 
glowingly introduced with untamed superlatives by Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes. 

Any informed student of religious philosophy reading this book would nor- 
mally rebel: in the first place, because the author is a typical Rip Van Winkle 
who has suddently awakened to learn of questions long since intelligently dis- 
cussed by religious liberals; and, in the second place, because of the tremendous 
presumption of one speaking so confidently in a field which, so manifestly, lies 
outside the pale of his specialty. (What would Messrs. Robinson and Barnes 
say if a theologian presumed to speak with gusto concerning the physiology of 
digestion or the mores of the aborigines?) 

At any rate, if Mr. Robinson were an omnipotent and loving God he would 
abolish cruelty, “racial and religious antagonisms,” hate, disease-breeding 
germs, superstition, excessive wealth, organized dogmatic religion, poverty, etc. 
He would at least not “blotch his job”; he would try to be “‘nice.”” And so on 
through. After all the ranting, each discussion leaves Father So-and-So flabber- 
gasted and his Aristotelian God crumbling in embarrassment. 

Before a second revised edition is attempted a suggestion might be in order: 
suppose Robinson read a little more discriminately in Thomistic philosophy 
and then find his way to a good bibliography on religious philosophy. Bright- 


man’s The Problem of God might well serve in knocking off many of the rough 
edges in his thinking. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


GENERAL Locic, AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY. By R. M. Eaton. New York: 

Scribners, 1931. Pp. xii+630. 

The publication of yet another summary of known views is but one more 
symptom that the age is becoming logic-conscious, and our times are no little 
in debt to the Harvard group for having brought this about. Enriques’ recent 
book was another symptom and, however distorted in some of its details, it 
was colored by the rich background of the author’s mind. One read absorbingly 
without always being convinced, but one was grateful. Because of the pointed 
criticism of men like Brouwer, Wey], Hilbert, even the mathematician has be- 
come logic-conscious in recent times, and we have to note that the same is be- 
coming true of the jurist. This last circumstance is due in no small part to the 
influence of Morris Cohen. The reproach De Morgan made of his contem- 
poraries is no longer quite so true as of a time just past. The study of formal 
logic, he said in effect, never quite at home on this soil, maintains itself with 
difficulty. Its neglect has produced a race of writers, preachers, teachers of all 
kinds, who can only deal with their own meaning as bad spellers deal with a 
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hard word. Mr. Eaton’s work will have its use. A large summary of this sort 
covering the traditional Aristotelian logic, the inductive logic, and the more 
recent mathematical logic, is in itself a dignified achievement. 

HENRY BRADFORD SMITH 


Waat Tus Country NEEDS. By Jay Franklin. New York: Covici, Friede, 

Inc., 1931. Pp. 256. Price, $3.50. 

Not since Mr. Mencken began to assault the American Intelligence has so 
much “hard boiled” political philosophy been compressed into one volume and 
presented in so readable a style. Mr. Franklin (a pseudonym) may be all wrong 
in his diagnosis of what the country needs; but the reviewer defies anyone to 
go to sleep reading his book. The publishers describe the book as a “bracing 
tonic of healthy scepticism.”’ Bracing and skeptical it undeniably is. Just how 
“healthy” it is, in view of the far-reaching and complicated issues which it 
raises and settles in so cavalier a fashion, is not so easy to say. Most of us know, 
or believe we know, what this country needs. Some of Mr. Franklin’s prescrip- 
tions are trite enough; to wit, statesmen, not spokesmen; less business in govern- 
ment; good political news; health; good, clean fun. But what about a new con- 
stitution; dollar diplomacy; another little war; higher taxes; less law and order; 
fewer farmers; more unemployment; the return of the old-fashioned saloon; less 
preaching; less domesticity; lower education, and hard luck? Such political 
paradoxes are peppered through this stimulating volume. In no case are they 
merely flung down and left at that. Whoever Mr. Franklin may be, wherever 
he learned his curiously iconoclastic politics, there is no doubt of his ability to 
write cleverly and argue ingeniously. fisciliiiiic Nailin 
THE WorKS oF Prato. Selected and edited by Irwin Edman. New York: 

Modern Library, 1931. Pp. 577. 

By all odds the handiest and most comprehensive volume of selections from 
Plato’s dialogues. Mr. Irwin has provided an excellent Introduction of 48 pages. 
The following dialogues have been reproduced in full (from the Jowett Plato): 
Lysis, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Protagoras, Phaedrus, Symposium, 
Theaetetus. The Republic is represented by books five and six. (Why, of all 
things, did Mr. Edman omit the myth of the cave which opens book seven?) 
The publishers deserve a vote of thanks from all who teach Greek philosophy 
to large classes where it is so necessary that students be able to get these source 
materials hitherto accessible only in expensive sets of four and five volumes. 

ALBUREY CASTELL 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY AND OTHER Essays. By H. J. Laski. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Second impression. 1931, Pp. 
317. Price, $3.50. 

This volume, first published ten years ago, and now appearing in a second 
impression, without any apparent textual changes, is an attempt at the recon- 
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struction of political theory in terms of institutions more fitted, Mr. Laski be- 
lieves, to the needs of the present. Broadly speaking, it is a statement of part 
of the case for the “pluralistic” state. The essays, most of which are now almost 
current coin, include ‘“The Foundations of Sovereignty,” “The Problems of 
Administrative Areas,” “The Personality of Associations,” “The Theory of 
Popular Sovereignty,” “The Pluralistic State,” “The Basis of Vicarious Lia- 


bility,” ‘The Political Ideas of James I,” and others. 
ALBUREY CASTELL 


La CHINE NATIONALISTE. By Jean Rodes. Paris: F. Alcan, 1931. Pp. 190. 

Price, Fr. 15. 

M. Rodes, Far East correspondent of the Matin, presents the old-fashioned, 
unyielding imperialistic thesis, for which nothing should be changed in the atti- 
tude of the powers to China. The Chinese are for him still “‘natives,”’ treacherous, 
presumptuous in their claims, and incapable of reform. Their lip-service to the 
formulas of Western political ideology is a comedy designed to mask the lowest 
motives of immediate gain, and changes accordingly. The real stakes in the 
Wars of the Generals in which, it is estimated, twenty millions of Chinamen 
have perished in the course of seven years, are the feudal privileges, the prov- 
inces, and the millions of dollars which pass from one of these medieval barons 
to another. M. Rodes does not believe there is any genuine “‘Nationalism”’ in- 
volved; instead, as a sustained motive, he substitutes ‘“Xenophobia”—a change 
of terms significant of a certain type of mind. ‘‘For the Powers there is no al- 
ternative other than either the pure and simple acceptance of Chinese demands, 
or the use of force.” 

From this point of view the Anglo-Saxon policy of concession is completely 
bewildering. Any willingness to recognize the justice, even the existence, of the 
Chinese claims or to treat sympathetically any efforts toward unification, paci- 
fication, or reform indicates “‘stupefying ignorance of Chinese psychology.” Sir 
Miles Lampson’s statement that “We must admit that the Chinese are trying 
to do right, and we must be disposed to help them . . . . in the enormous work 
of reorganization” is quoted as an example of this signal weakness. 

Finally, no light is thrown on the source of the millions and munitions which 
miraculously appear to revive one drooping war-lord or another, nothing is said 
of the economic development and rivalries of the non-Chinese background; sure- 
ly the admission of this sinister factor would change both the thesis and the con- 
clusions of M. Rodes’ work. Russia, of course, comes in for vituperation on this 
head, but it appears that Russia has only been doing in a frank way what other 


powers have managed to do clandestinely. 
H. R. MacCatium 


ENFANTIN. By S. Charléty. Paris: F. Alcan, 1930. Pp. 108. Price, Fr. 15. 
This small volume will be of use to those interested in the beginnings of 

French Socialistic thought, and the later history of Saint-Simonism. The Intro- 

duction briefly describes the career of Enfantin, and the remainder consists of 
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selections from his works under the headings ‘Political Economy,” “Religion,” 
“Politics,” and ‘‘Practical Projects.” 

“Father” Enfantin has all the romantic excess of feeling and enthusiasm of 
his period; and his ideas are thin. His practical achievement, which was modest, 
lay along the lines of his character as a prophet of steam and electricity, of world- 
exploitation, and the Suez Canal. His plans to reorganize society so as to elimi- 
nate competition, and thus poverty, are schematic in the extreme; for example 
banks are no longer to function for profit, but consciously undertake the direc- 
tion of industry in the interests of the workers, and the capital which they lend 
will be derived entirely from succession duties. 

Finally the extravagances of the ‘Family,’ Enfantin’s views on the liberation 
of women and the “‘sacerdotal couple, Supreme Father and Mother,” and the 
absurd expectation of the coming of the ‘“‘Mother,’’ make us wonder how En- 
fantin could have been influential upon thinkers such as Comte and Renouvier, 
and a whole generation of youths such as Herzen, in Russia. Yet this influence 
was real, and explains the interest in a thinker whose intrinsic importance is so 


slight. 
H. R. MacCaLtum 


THE MORALITY OF PUNISHMENT, WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A GENERAL 
THEORY OF Etuics. By A. C. Ewing, with a foreword by W. D. Ross. 
London: Kegan, 1929. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a valuable philosophical discussion of the theory and practice of 
punishment. It contains much more than a review of the historical distinctions, 
now generally accepted, between the reasons for punishment. The utilitarian 
theories, which now dominate our thinking, are not accepted without criticism, 
and some useful indications are given as to the value of the old theory of “‘retri- 
bution.”” Dr. Ewing also discusses reward. The influence of Bentham is in- 
evitable, if any writer now attempts to discuss such problems. The method he 
used, however, seems nowadays a little defective. For example, we have much 
more knowledge now with regard to psychological factors in the practice of 
reward and punishment—but Dr. Ewing does not seem to use the modern psy- 
chological analysis of actual persons undergoing punishment. He relies upon the 


old terms “pain” and “pleasure.”’ 
CDs. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ProGREsS. By Gina Lombroso. Translated by Coley Tay- 
lor. New York: Dutton, 1931. Pp. 329. Price, $3.75. 

Most of this book is taken up with an account of the technological achieve- 
ments of the early historical civilizations, and with a more detailed account of 
the inventions made in western Europe. A few chapters are devoted to the in- 
dustrial activities of the present age, and there is a summary of contemporary 
industrial civilization. We have gotten the lion’s share, but even the lions have 
become extinct in most places, and a similar fate will befall our industrial lions. 
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While building we have undermined the foundations, for we have robbed the 
earth of its rich resources, and we cannot restore them. 

Every art, every activity, has its apogee, and this applies to our civilization 
as to all past civilizations. 

The thesis is not new: We have acquired a “castor-oil civilization.” The 
earlier satisfactions of life are no more. Our artificial civilization has made us 
both artificial and superficial. We have so many goods that we are no longer any 
good ourselves. To renew ourselves we must start anew, and we must begin by 


readjusting social relations. 
Witson D. WALLIS 


AFTER Two THOUSAND YEARS: A DIALOGUE BETWEEN PLATO AND A MODERN 
Younc Man. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: Norton & Co., 1931. 
Pp. 213. 

This is a continuous dialogue, in which the subjects of property, forms of 
government, socialism, control of population, war, education, truth, art, and 
love are discussed. The discussion consists largely of description of present-day 
institutions and conditions, and in the formulation and defense of a “modern” 
or empirical standpoint. The leading interlocutor is, for the most part, the 
“modern young man,” ‘‘Plato” playing the réle of an extremely intelligent and 
sympathetic listener, whose views are largely taken for granted, and, while al- 
ways referred to honoris causa, are not, except toward the end, pushed home. 
The interest of the discussion is not in any conflict between modern empiricism 
and platonic transcendentalism, nor even in any conflict between the personal- 
ities of the interlocutors, but appears to be chiefly in the reflective formulation 
of the “modern”’ philosophy of life. 

Philalethes, the “young man,’’ has no faith in transcendental ideas, and not 
much in philosophy, speculative science, or even in the things of the intellect. 
He is skeptical of all but the phenomenal world, with its sensations and pleasures, 
and hopes, at best, for little more than the very gradual amelioration of the be- 
havior and prospects of actual men and women. The society which he envisages 
as emerging at the present day is dominated by business men, with the virtues 
which belong to such men, viz., forethought, industry, ambition, tractability, 
self-control, and push. He believes in sterilization of the lowest stocks, trusts 
that war will be somewhat reduced by the League of Nations, and hopes for a 
very gradual development of social standards in art and conduct, looking toward 
equalization of opportunity in the distant future. Certain possibilities of art as 
the molding of pure patterns, rather than of sense-perceivable objects, of love as 
entirely separated from parentage, and indeed from sex-differentiation, are 
indicated, and, in the end, the views of Philalethes seem to be drawing nearer to 
the transcendentalism suggested by “Plato.” 

As the work proceeds by description rather than by any sort of argument, 
and explicitly disavows faith in reasoning, as such, no comment seems called for; 
and as the work is rather obviously not intended for what are called ‘‘Plato- 
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students,”’ it is unnecessary to call attention to the very few points where the 
author’s platonism is not beyond question. The discussion is interesting, and 
proceeds smoothly—almost too smoothly, at times, when one considers the im- 
portance of the subjects discussed. But the views described are views actually 
held, and there is never any doubt as to their meaning and at least primary im- 


plications. 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE 


STRESEMANN. By Antonina Vallentin-Luchaire. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
Foreword by Dr. Albert Einstein. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. 
Pp. ix+359. Price, $4.00. 

It may seem a far cry to compare Gustav Stresemann with Woodrow Wilson. 
But both men were struck down before they had completed the tasks they had 
assigned themselves; and just as the American president was constrained to 
abandon his policy of neutrality and enter the war, so the German statesman, 
who was by conviction an ardent monarchist and during the war an advocate of 
extreme measures, became a sincere supporter of the German Republic and the 
protagonist of compromise and conciliation. Each was sorely beset by political 
enemies at home; each wore himself out in the interest of an ideal. In Strese- 
mann’s case, it was precisely because he had advocated guerre 4 outrance that, 
taught by events, he could reverse himself without his patriotism being seri- 
ously challenged. According to his biographer, he abandoned the monarchy 
when he learned how the German admiralty had bungled the submarine war- 
fare, and for the rest, to quote from a speech of 1925: “A war of Germany 
against other Powers is a Utopia. But apart from the practical impossibility of 
such a proceeding, under present conditions in Europe we could not look for any 
stabilization of our position even as the result of a successful war’’ (p. 266). 

Frau Vallentin-Luchaire, a close friend of Stresemann, has written less a 
biography than a study of his character, from which one learns much of his 
human traits, particularly of his will power in the face of encroaching disease. 
The general tone is sentimental, almost lyrical; at the same time his faults, 
chiefly of temper, are discreetly exposed. And the historian will welcome what 
is revealed about Stresemann’s conversations with Briand at Thoiry and with 
Poincaré in Paris. When the time comes to write the biography of the famous 


statesman, this little book will be of use. 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


RELIGION AND THE NEXT GENERATION. By Edwin Ewart Aubrey. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1931. Pp. 179. 

This is a volume designed to be of assistance to parents in connection with 
the religious upbringing of their children, and more especially to such parents 
as are wise enough to “‘wish suggestive helps rather than ready-made answers” 
to the problems confronting them. The “‘helps”’ proffered by the author are of 
two kinds. On the one hand the parent is advised as to the most suitable method 
of procedure for dealing with the religious perplexities suggested to the child in 
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one way or another and relayed to him for adjudication. The sort of laissez faire 
attitude that would leave these questions unanswered, for the most part, with the 
pious hopé that somehow and in due season they will take care of themselves; 
the deliberate attempt to innoculate the immature mind with the “‘approved”’ 
ideas of liberal theology, and the equally earnest effort to encourage an attitude 
of wholesome agnosticism are all condemned as being psychologically unsound 
and futile. Here, as in other applications of a sounder pedagogy, the parent 
must help the child to help himself through striving to discover the “meanings 
of life in terms of the child’s own experience,”’ and through thus qualifying to 
become the latter’s counselor and guide. To this end the parent must “pick up 
the unsolved problem of college days and work it through’’ to some constructive 
conclusion. Unfortunately, however, the orientation of the college graduate to 
the pronouncements of sound scholarship in the field of religion is not always 
such as to enable him, unassisted, to find his way about within this field. What 
he is likely to require, therefore, is some simple but dependable account of how 
matters stand with religion today. It is such a need that occasions the second 
and more important of the “‘helps’’ contemplated by the author. 

The substance of this rather unusual book, then, consists of a presentation 
of the major facts about religion as the author sees them. The topics comprising 
the chapter headings are well conceived, the style is lucid and gripping, and the 
point of view with which the reader is challenged is calculated to make for clarity 
and consistency in one’s thinking, even if it does not always quite touch bottom 
in relation to such problems as the meaning of God and the nature of prayer. 
If one or the other of these virtues had to be sacrificed, in view of the author’s 


objective, perhaps he was wise in making sure of the former. 


J. R. GEIGER 


THE Devit: An Historica, CRITICAL AND MEDICAL Stupy. By Maurice 

Garcon and Jean Vinchon. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. 

This is in many ways an exemplary volume, bringing together, as it does, 
material which falls into the provinces of history, sociology, theology, and clin- 
ical psychology. The Christian Devil assumed classic form in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and the authors very cleverly underline the fact that theo- 
logical dialectic was the main influence in conferring his particular visage on the 
Devil. 

“The cult of Satan is a cerebral deviation into evil wherein everything is com- 
bined in order to obtain the greatest possible evil. The witch, a true Fury, ap- 
pears trembling, perverse, lewd, but full of greatness in her abominations. She is 
the symbol of sacrilege, incest and crime. She is frantic in horror, frenzied in 
hideousness. An accursed delirium possesses her. She defiles her body with all 
manner of filth, her soul with every ignominy. She is a voluntary victim who 
ruins herself throughout Eternity, the better to insult God The disor- 
dered fantasy of mystic minds constructed the dream’”’ (p. 44). 

The development of skepticism, especially in the influential writings of Jean 
Wier, is sketched; as a result of the critical insight of the doctors, theological 
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pretensions were appreciably narrowed. Today, it is recognized that demonism 
is a function of certain neuroses and psychoses. In practical life, it is necessary 
for the doctor and the priest to collaborate very closely. The authors point out 
that the sufferer who encounters the priest would stop going to him if the latter 
spoke of illness. The rélje of the priest is to console the unhappy creature, to en- 
courage him, and to promise to ask God for his recovery. Should deliverance 
not come, he should smooth the way to the doctor. 

“Without the priest, the doctor would not receive any visits from demoniacs, 
save in exceptional circumstances, or else in lunatic asylums. He would be called 
in to those cases of systematized delusional mania with which he can scarcely do 
anything” (p. 287). 

This book is carefully written to avoid every offense, and is designed to assist 
the lay and clerical mind in achieving a modern orientation toward certain 


rominent phenomena of the mind. 
P P Harotp D. LASSWELL 


LAW AND LITERATURE AND OTHER Essays. By Benjamin N. Cardozo. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 190. 

This book contains seven essays by the chief judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals upon unrelated subjects of the law. No one understands better than 
does Judge Cardozo the key to the judicial process. He has elsewhere described 
the torture and travail of the sensitive spirit in the performance of this function. 
In the title essay of this volume, he concerns himself with the expression of the 
judgment, once formed. He writes not so much of law and literature as of litera- 
ture of the law. How shall the judgment be transmitted? How articulated? 

“The style will fit the mood.” The philosophy of the judge will frequently 
dictate the quality of his literary media. From a court privy to divine command 
will come pronouncements clothed in language “imperative or magisterial.’ 
But from courts less sure of their premises, from those consciously experimenting 
with human values, will ensue enunciation of social hypotheses in diction at once 
cautious and humble. Some judgments demand a style “laconic or sententious.”’ 
Others are best enveloped in language “homely and conversational’ where 
analogies of customary belief and practice will afford a basis of reality convincing 
and persuasive. Judgments embodying a nicety of distinction and a delicate 
precision may require a method “refined or artificial,’’ perhaps “‘smelling a little 
of the lamp.’’ And again there are the decisions requiring their rationalization 
by demonstration, “less reminiscent of the priestess on the tripod’’ and more sug- 
gestive of the scientific seeker after truth. 

“A Ministry of Justice’’ will long remain a classic plea for an active agency of 
government charged with the duty of co-ordinating the work of courts and legis- 
latures to the end that the empirical science of law may be put upon an observa- 
tional basis. Some agency there must be to make check upon the law in action 
and by critical appraisal and suggestion guide both court and legislature to 
appropriate readjustment. “What Medicine Can Do For Law” touches the 
overlappings of social and medical sciences, especially in problems involving 
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subtle mental factors. In situations in which the legal precept turns upon the 
mental state of the actor and in cases hinging upon the mental capacity of the 
actor will the law lean heavily upon other disciplines. The remaining essays, 
“The American Law Institute,” ‘‘The Home of the Law,” ‘“The Game of the 
Law,” and “The Comradeship of the Bar,” are occasional addresses chiefly sig- 


nificant for their dignity and restraint. 
FOWLER VINCENT HARPER 


CHRISTIANS ONLY: A Stupy IN PREJUDICE. By Heywood Broun and George 

Britt. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. Pp. 333. Price, $2.50. 

The deep-rooted character of prejudices is indicated more in their smoldering 
persistence than flaming outbreak. The outbreak strikes alarm and demands 
emergency measures to suppress violence which respectability deplores. Amer- 
icans shake their heads over anti-Semitic rioting in Europe, while inex- 
orable barriers are quietly maintained against the Jew in our midst. The au- 
thors of this informing study find prejudice at a peak of severity, and support 
their position with a widely selected array of incidents, statistics, attitudes, and 
policies of contemporary life. The Jews are more eager for education than any 
other group, yet admission to most universities is restricted to rigid quotas, 
while once upon the campus opportunities for achievement and leadership are 
further limited. Jews are interested in the professions, but are excluded in- 
creasingly from medical colleges and hospitals, from bar associations and better 
legal opportunities, from teaching and administrative positions in schools and 
colleges. Jews are ready to work hard and intelligently for business success, but 
employment agencies find go per cent of vacancies reported are barred to efficient 
Jewish applicants. The Hebrew race is unexcelled in cultural achievements, 
yet social and residential privileges are denied them. They have a lower crime 
ratio than any other people in America, yet they are widely distrusted, insulted, 
and rejected in the name of religion and respectability. 

How account for conditions so unreasonable? Prejudice is inherently the 
denial of reason. It grows out of emotional and subrational roots that survive 
and undergird superficial defenses. The authors trace it as a phase of hatred, 
growing up in childhood with the impulse to tease and haze, spreading by false 
generalization from isolated experiences, sharpened by economic competition, 
re-enforced by fears of radicalism and foreignism. The way out, therefore, lies 
through subconscious more than conscious processes, correcting emotions and 
revising traditional assumptions. We must somehow erase the mental pattern 
that associates “Jewish” with evil equivalents. It is observed that this preju- 
dice is not essentially religious, yet the softening of cultural differences, the con- 
vergence of conflicting orthodoxies, the general secularization of modern life 
should tend toward harmony. Consciously, the way out follows recognition of 
common needs, appreciation of common interests, and honest disposition to 
share common privileges. After all, nothing may be so effective in the race- 


bogey as organized laughter. 
PauL E. JOHNSON 
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THE GROWTH OF CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT GREECE. By George M. Calhoun. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1927. Pp. x+149. 
Price, $3.00. 

In his interesting study of the genesis of Greek criminal law, Professor Cal- 
houn inevitably has been compelled to base his account of the earlier period on 
such material as is presented by Homer, Hesiod, and the lyric poets, but to 
center his attention for the later period on Athens. This process has the weak- 
ness that the earlier sources have little or nothing to tell about the institutions 
of the latter state. Nevertheless, the resulting picture of the evolution of crimi- 
nal law is probably correct in all essentials. The author devotes a considerable 
amount of space to an effort to prove that earlier scholars have had a tendency 
to attribute too much influence in the development of criminal law to homicide, 
and to assume that in this case the state intervened to remove pollution. The 
idea that homicide involves pollution is found neither in Homer nor in Hesiod. 
Meanwhile the conception that certain acts are crimes against society begins to 
appear. “Criminal law emerges from the primitive law of tort when the right of 
action arising from a wrong, or delict, ceases to be restricted to the immediate 
victim, and is granted . . . . to any citizen who may care to exercise it” (p. 43). 
In Athens, this step was due to Solon. 

The reviewer feels that the author would have strengthened his interpreta- 
tion considerably if he had not been satisfied merely to reject the theory that the 
origin of criminal law is to be traced to the idea of pollution connected with 
homicide, but had endeavored to explain how it came about that this idea, 
which is absent in earlier Greek times, has become prominent already by the 
time of Draco. In his discussion of Cretan law, he implies that its source may 
have been Delphi (p. 111). The subject is particularly important for the social 
aspects of law and legal procedure and deserves fuller treatment. 

Jaxkos A. O. LARSEN 


THE SECOND OLDEST ProFEssion: A STUDY OF THE PROSTITUTE’S “BUSINESS 
MANAGER.” By Ben L. Reitman, M.D. New York: The Vanguard Press, 
1931. Pp. 266. Price, $3.75. 

This book emanates from the literary neglect of an ancient profession. A 
generous share of attention has been drawn to the prostitute, with hardly a side 
glance at her paramour, who seldom fails to collect her wages. It is time we 
recognize the importance of this figure whom the author finds the greatest pro- 
moter of the vice racket. If the contention is true, it is he who does most to 
encourage it, profits most by it, is the link that binds prostitution to politics, 
and serves as chief factor in police bribery and law corruption. 

The value of this study is the intimate viewpoint from which the investiga- 
tion is made. Twenty-five years’ association among pimps and prostitutes as 
physician and counselor has equipped Dr. Reitman with a wide knowledge of 
conditions and concrete cases which he reports freely, even repetitiously. The 
democratic nature of his friendship with these characters adds to his rather 
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dubious statistics the immeasurable advantage of a sympathetic point of view. 
One receives the psychology as well as the sociology of the system in this ac- 
count: the first-hand attitudes and experiences of the human beings who make 
up the profession. We are introduced not only to the income and budget of the 
sex trade, the control of venereal disease, sterility, arrangements with police, 
but also to such questions as how the “‘manager”’ gets into the business, how he 
acquires and hoids his girl, how he spends his time, how he justifies his existence, 
etc. 

The author is not a reformer. With Walt Whitman he declares ‘“‘Not till the 
sun excludes you, do I exclude you.”’ With the criminal he heaps scorn upon re- 
forming zeal and interference. He agrees with the anarchist that no law can 
make men better or suppress vice. He observes that reformatories do not reform, 
and contends that no man should serve longer than a year in jail. He does not 
believe education will prevent men and women from becoming antisocial, for the 
greatest enemies of society are educated men. He finds little hope in the fact- 
gathering of sciences and social studies, whose effectiveness he compares to the 
boy watching the monkey in the cage. Religion ought to be a saving force, yet 
he has not observed its success. But the wages of sin are terrible, so he fatal- 
istically concludes every sinner must learn for himself. As the author sees it 
“there is only one way to protect society from the racketeer and that is a de- 
termined effort to understand and help, to build a society where it will be easier 
to go straight than crooked.” His contribution aims toward understanding. 

PAuL E. JOHNSON 


Harp Trmes—THE Way IN AND THE Way Out. By Richard T. Ely. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 

“Tt is ominous, apparently paradoxical, as well as distressing that improve- 
ments in production should bring misery instead of prosperity and happiness. . .. - 
We have armies to prepare us for possible wars I propose that we should 
have preparedness for Hard Times The prolonged and acute suffering 
attending our Hard Times is in many ways very much greater than that in any 
war in which we have ever been engaged The w&out of Hard Times is 
to be found in a planned economic life If we are to combat Hard Times 
successfully, we must have a research organization, operated scientifically, and 
strong enough to tell the truth regardless of the popular clamor.” Politicians 
protested when government agencies foretold the collapse of the Iowa and Flor- 
ida land booms and the Stock Exchange boom. “It is not believed that any 
government agency can tell the truth as it needs to be told in order to lessen the 
number and severity of Hard Times. Governmental agencies can go to a certain 
point and then have to stop. What is needed is an agency, supported by private 
funds, given by those enlightened enough to want the truth, and who appreciate 
the fact that this is for the permanent interest of the country.” 

Ely’s is the most awakening and yet discouraging book that has appeared 
during the present world-wide depression. Fifteen to twenty-five years are al- 
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lowed as possible before we find our way out from the collapse we are now in. He 
shows us dramatically the hundreds of factors in politics, economics, and ethics 
that must be investigated before we can understand the way in and the way out. 
The main discouragement is the inadequacy of our knowledge and the accom- 
panying exaggerations and suppressions of truth by conflicting interests and 
fanatical creedists. Dr. Ely’s mind is open to all proposals, but they must be 
investigated. His proposed research is neither academic nor governmental—it 
is, as always with him for fifty years, how to find the way out without getting in 
deeper. I wish he could finance that huge agency. Perhaps, with capital other- 
wise unemployed for fifteen years ahead, he may be able to do it. 
Joun R. Commons 
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